








LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE U.S. 


Inflation Diary 


Wonderful day for the beach—a little hot, 
TSE IME but otherwise life is looking up. Heard 
on the radio that Congress is going to 

cut taxes. About time! Our federal income taxes alone are 
$432 a year. Tom says that prices have been fairly steady and 
I shouldn’t worry about them rising. Thank heavens! Now 
we can probably get a new car and a television set on‘the in- 
stallment plan. We'll have over two years to pay for them. 
Am a bit upset. Fighting started in Korea. People at the 
church supper said we would be sending many men over. 


SEPTEMBER 1950. Read in the newspaper that President 
Truman signed the Defense Production Act. Tom says 
that now we'd have to put 15 per cent down on a television 
set, and we’d have to complete payments in 18 months. 
Guess we can’t get one. Thank goodness we got the new 
car last month. It seems that this Act gives the President 
a lot of other powers, too. He can even control prices and 
wages. Now why does Congress want him to do that? 
Also read that Congress is going to increase our taxes. The 
cost of living has been going up steadily since June. It’s 
tough on us, but it’s harder still on people like Tom’s mother 
whose income is only $150 a month. When Dad died he 
thought he left her pretty well off. Luckily I bought that 
supply of sugar and all those canned goods. Never can tell 
how high prices will go. The man at the store said he was 
going to buy extra supplies, too. 

DECEMBER 1950. Times look pretty bad now. The 
President just declared a national emergency. Tom says it’s 
because the Chinese Communists came into Korea just when 
it looked like we had the whole thing 
wrapped up. Aside from Christmas pres- 
ents, I’m not buying any luxuries—just 
what we need in the months ahead. Was 
hoping to get the TV set for Christmas, but 
the installment terms are worse than ever. 
25 per cent down and 15 months to pay. 
Imagine! And prices are awful. Coffee 
is almost 90¢ a pound. It wasn’t even 
80¢ a pound a year ago. To add to our 
troubles, our federal income tax is up 
to $520 per year. 


JANUARY 1951. What a New Year! 
The Christmas bills are piling up. Tom 
says the cost of living is skyrocketing. 
Do hope he gets that raise. Think I'll 
cash some bonds and get a few more 
extras in right away. Someone in Wash- 
ington just issued a regulation that freezes 
all prices, but don’t know how much good 
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that'll do now. The price I had to pay for a steak yester- 
day! And all that money the President wants to spend! 
What’s it for anyway? I even heard a man at the bank say 
our taxes will have to be increased again. 


APRIL 1951. Spring is really here,—in more ways than 
one! People aren’t worrying as much about Korea and 
the cost of living. Our prices are about 10 per cent higher 
than they were last June, but Tom says they seem to be 
fairly steady now. And some of the Senators in Washing- 
ton say we won't have to pay higher taxes ’til next fall or 
so. Heard on the radio this morning that controls expire 
in June. Maybe we can buy a TV set then. There certainly 
are plenty of sets in the stores. If prices aren’t going to go 
up more, maybe we won’t need price control. 


JUNE 1951. The war in Korea has been going on for 
a year now. Hope the truce talks will end it all. Tom 
says that Congress is having a heck of a time with the 
Defense Production Act. Seems that everyone wants some- 
thing different, and Congress is getting all mixed up because 
none of the groups seem to agree on controls. All I know is 
that I have a hard time finding a good piece of beef, and 
when I do find it, sometimes I can’t pay for it. Why doesn’t 
someone find an answer to this mess? 


SEPTEMBER 1951. Another summer gone. And we still 
have the same old problem. Cost of. living still high, even 
though it hasn’t risen much since last spring. The August 
sales made it a little easier to pay for the kids’ school clothes, 
hut people say that this won’t last much longer. Tom says 
Congress and the Administration have 
really gummed up the works this time. 
I wonder if it’s really all their fault? We 
finally did manage the TV set last month. 
The terms were back to 15 per cent down 
and 18 months to pay, so we decided it 
was now or never. But poor Mom’s rent 
has gone up 20 per cent. Also seems that 
we'll have to pay close to $600 in federal 
taxes next year. Where will it all end? 
I've never been so confused, and Tom 
says that people just don’t seem to agree on 
what should be done. Seems to me at a 
time like this we all have to try and under- 
stand what causes high prices and what 
can be done about them. Oh, how I wish 
someone would start the ball rolling. 
After all, a high cost of living hits us all, 
doesn’t it? 


DECEMBER 1951. ??7727777?? 
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Dear MEMBER: 

Make it your Program. Make it vital, courageous, 
realistic. Make it the best possible vehicle for carrying out 
the purpose of the League, “the promotion of political re- 
sponsibility through informed and active participation of 
citizens in government.” ‘The League Program begins with 
you, the member, and the time it begins is now. These are 
the steps in program making: 


In the fall before Convention members in local Leagues 
throughout the country discuss which national issues they want 
to work on during the coming two years. Their recommenda- 
tions are sent to the national Board, which considers them at 
its November meeting and makes up a “Proposed Program”. 
This in turn goes out to the Leagues for a second round of 
discussion, and comments are once again sent to the national 
Board. The “Proposed Program” may be modified by the na- 
tional Board at its meetings just before Convention. 

Final decisions are made by majority vote by the representa- 
tives of the Leagues at Convention. Any items suggested by the 
Leagues but not recommended by the national Board may be 
considered and adopted by the Convention by a two-thirds vote. 

In making the national Program, League members choose 
only a few important governmental questions which are of 


public concern. Limiting the Program allows for thorough | 


membership consideration; it means that the League really 


speaks for its members and can be effective by concentrating , 


its efforts. The Program provides practical political experience 
for the citizen as an individual and as a member of a group. 

Since the spring of 1950 our attention has been devoted 
to a few of the key issues before the country: inflation, col- 
lective security and international economic development. 
In considering our Program for 1952-1954, years which are 
likely to be ones of tensions and conflict, we would do well 
to remember a former national president’s remark, “The 
League is not a club; it is part of the political march of 
events.” The political march of events in this nation must 
be directed by its citizens. Throughout the troubled years 
ahead each one of us who is fortunate enough to work in 
the League of Women Voters may well give thanks that the 
League offers a constructive outlet for that deeply ingrained 
instinct in every American to “do something about it.” 

How do we start, you may ask. The best way is to 
think yourself about the questions which are listed below. 
Then talk them over.with other League members in dis- 
cussion groups, Units, or other League meetings. By active 
participation in the entire program-making process you 
will help guarantee that the recommendations from your 
League represent the best thinking of the whole member- 
ship. Like many truly democratic processes, it may seem 
tedious and cumbersome, but the result makes it worthwhile. 
Here are some things to think and talk about: 

1. What are the issues of key importance which will be 
up for citizen decision in the next two years? 

2. To which of these issues could the League make a 
significant contribution in seeking a solution? 

3. Would work on these subjects provide a satisfactory 
and important political experience for individuals? 

4. Taking into consideration the size of local and state 
Programs, how much can we do on national issues? 

5. How can we relate these issues to one of the most 
important election years the country has ever faced? 

6. How can you as an individual help to carry out the 
program you are suggesting? 


Program - Making Timetable 


NOW—Member begins to think about national Program. 

OCTOBER 28—First recommendations from all Leagues 
should be in national office. 

EARLY IN JANUARY—Your League will receive the 
Proposed Program from the national Board. 

FEBRUARY AND MARCH—Discussion of Proposed Pro- 
gram in your League. 

APRIL 7—Deadline for final recommendations. 

APRIL 28-MAY 2—National Convention, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
where decisions will be made. Be sure your League is 
well represented. 





I MEANT TO WRITE CONGRESS BUT... 


“I just plain forgot.” 

“I didn’t know what to say.” 

“I wasn’t sure this was the right time.” 

“I didn’t know who was on the committee.” 


Knowing full well that the road to the post office is 
strewn with good intentions, the League of Women Voters 
of Evanston held a three session workshop designed to 
eliminate some of the well worn reasons for not writing 
legislators. 


In an informal panel, experts gave advice and information 
on such things as: what kind of letters are effective and 
why; what pressures are brought to bear on Congressmen; 
how a bill comes into being and at what point letters do the 
most good. 

The 90 people who attended the session were also briefed 
on current legislation which needed attention at state and 
national levels. No form letters were written, of course, 
but the opportunity to ask questions and to exchange 
opinions with others eliminated the “I didn’t know what 
to say” plaint. Each member was asked to bring pen and 
personal stationery and during the second and third sessions 
pens flew. Many said that they had “meant to write” pre- 
viously but probably never would have done it if they hadn’t 
come to the workshop. 


They Represent You 


Ts officers and directors of the League of Women 
Voters of the U.S. elected by the Convention, together 
with the appointed directors, are your agents in conducting 
the affairs of the League. They meet as a Board at least 
twice a year. They visit Leagues to get first-hand knowledge 
of your thinking and to bring to your League word-of-mouth 
interpretations of League program and policies. Thus in 
addition to having qualities of leadership and League know- 
how, freedom to travel is a must. 

The Nominating Committee is eager to present to the 
Convention next April a team which can promote the 
objectives of the League to the members’ satisfaction. Ours 
is a big job. We need your help. We need the benefit of 
your League experience in evaluating both the known 
leadership and the promising new material. Send sugges- 
tions to me as Chairman of the Nominating Committee. 

Mrs. Georce H. EncEts 
2671 West Philadelphia Ave. 
Detroit 6, Michigan 


Factors in European Defense 





| iy was just a year ago that the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
decided to set up an integrated force 
under a supreme commander to coordi- 
nate Europe’s defense against any threat of 
aggression. 

What progress has been made since 
then? What steps lie ahead? General 
Eisenhower was selected as Supreme Allied 
Commander of NATO in January, 1951. 
He found his job was not only big but 
many-sided. First of all it was necessary 
to encourage the development of confi- 
dence on the part of Europeans in their 
ability to defend themselves. At the same 
time the General had to get men equipped 
and under arms. This meant persuading 
the various European countries to commit contingents of 
armed forces to the Supreme Allied Commander and then 
welding the various forces into an effective NATO machine 
for defense. The task will be difficult until the cooperating 
countries can subordinate their national prides and prejudices 
to the all-important job of building defensive strength. 

NATO has an important relationship to the U.S. Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program although the latter is handled 
only by the U.S. The relationship between the two is such that 
U.S. military assistance is not likely to be forthcoming unless 
General Eisenhower is satisfied that the country concerned has 
forces able to make effective use of the equipment supplied. 





Military and Economic Factors 


Although Western Europe has increased its ground forces 
in the past year, General Eisenhower is not satisfied that 
the increase has been fast enough. Whereas the U.S. aug- 
mented the ratio of men under arms from 10.7 per 1000 
to 22.8 per 1000 in the period June 1950 to June 1951, 
Western Europe’s increase was from 10.8 per 1000 to 12.5 
in the same period. Europe, however, has a great number of 
trained reserves since all NATO countries except Iceland 
have some form of compulsory military training. General 
Marshall has estimated that if present plans go through 
there will be 2,500,000 men under arms in Europe by 1952. 
Of these troops 340,000 will be Americans. 

NATO does not produce any equipment of its own; it 
does not raise troops, and it has no power to compel member 
nations to make troops or equipment available to an inter- 
national command. The Organization’s high command is 
international in character but the fighting units are not. 
The size of national units and the level at which there should 
be an integrated international command are problems that 
hamper the establishment of an effective defense force on 
the continent. Therefore, many people have advocated the 
formation of a truly “European army.” 

Negotiations for such an army have gone on for the past 
five months with representatives from Belgium, France, 
Italy, Luxembourg and Western Germany. In July the five 
nations signed an interim report which looked toward the 
formation of their forces into a “European army” under Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s command. The “European army” as pres- 
ently projected will not include U.S. forces or those of other 
NATO countries. 

One main reason for Europe’s slowness in increasing the 
number of troops is lack of equipment. Still another is the 
scarcity of officers, especially in France where many com- 
missioned men have been killed fighting in Indo-China. To 
remedy the situation Europeans are now being sent to this 
country for officer training. Another reason for the lag 
in the defense effort is that too rapid mobilization may have 





disastrous eflects on European economies 
which are still weak. Indeed the progress 
of European defense in the last year must 
be viewed in relation to the economic base 
from which it started. Europe does not 
have much “fat” upon which it can draw 
in building its defenses. Production is 
not so plentiful that much of it can easily 
be diverted from civilian to military use. 

Nevertheless, expenditures of Western 
Europe have increased 74 per cent beyond 
what was planned prior to the Korean 
conflict, ranging from 108.3 per cent in 
Norway to 25 per cent in Portugal. U.S. 








Countries represented in the North expenditures for defense have increased 
Atlantic Treaty Organization 


217 per cent. Europe is spending 8 per 
cent of its gross national income on ‘de- 
fense; the U.S. is spending 15 per cent. However, Europe’s 
gross national income is about one-third that of the U.S. 


European Morale 


Until recently it was generally accepted that Soviet forces 
could conquer Western Europe within a short time and 
without serious oppositon. Naturally, such a feeling did not 
aid Europe’s morale, especially when only six years ago 
the people had concluded a devastating war. 

Four events of the past year have aided in lifting Europe’s 
morale. (1) When the U.S. entered the Korean conflict, it 
indicated to Europe that the U.S. would live up to its com- 
mitments to the U.N. and the North Atlantic Pact. (2) 
In the fall of 1950 Congress appropriated $4 billion in 
military aid for Western Europe. (3) In April the Senate 
approved sending four U.S. divisions to Europe. (4) Gen- 
eral Eisenhower was appointed as Supreme Commander. 

The picture of European morale is not all on the positive 
side. One disturbing factor is that some European diplo- 
mats seem as much concerned with righting national 
grievances as with the Soviet threat. 


Senators’ Views of Europe 


General Eisenhower recently invited to Europe a group 
of Senators who were interested in finding out how Euro- 
pean defense efforts were proceeding. The Senators (Green, 
R.I.; McMahon, Conn.; Sparkman, Ala.; Gillette, Iowa; 
Wiley, Wis.; Smith, N.J.; Hickenlooper, Iowa; Lodge, Mass.; 
Brewster, Me.) toured Europe and issued a report to Con- 
gress. 

The Senators concluded that: (1) There is a steadily in- 
creasing realization in Europe of the threat the Soviet 
Union poses for the freedoms of mankind. The awakening 
of Europe to this danger is evidenced by the increased at- 
tention Europeans are giving to building their defenses. 
(2) There is a wider understanding that the U.S. is assisting 
Europe to build its strength and is doing its utmost to avoid 
war. (3) The improvement in morale of the people of 
Europe is obvious and impressive. (4) A slackening of 
defensive measures would be a serious blow to the morale 


of all free people. 





? DELAWARE ? 
League organization to be explored. 
Can you help us with 
Names and addresses of potential Leaguers? 














Congress Amends the DPA 


TABILIZATION officials have warned that the “Defense 
Production Act Amendments of 1951,” would create 
almost insuperable administrative problems. They also 
have emphasized that the provisions of the Act probably 
would result in a 5 to 8 per cent rise in the cost of living 
during the next year. Some of the major amendments are: 

1. Regardless of existing ceilings established by the Office 
of Price Stabilization, any person may obtain a price ceiling 
for his product that takes into account all his added costs 
from the period before Korea to July 26, 1951. These may 
include material, indirect and direct labor, factory, selling, 
advertising, office and all other production, distribution, 
transportation and administration costs. Before the Act was 
passed, OPS policy was to include only the direct costs of 
labor and material in setting such ceilings. 

2. Wholesalers and retailers may sell any commodity 
at a price which includes what they must pay for the com- 
modity now plus their pre-Korean percentage mark-up on 
that commodity. 

3. Livestock slaughtering quotas are forbidden. 

4. Farm prices may be rolled back to 90 per cent of the 
May 19, 1951 level, but not in any case, below parity. The 
10 per cent rollback on beef is thereby permitted, but future 
rollbacks on beef are prohibited. 

5. Barbers and beauty shops are exempted from all price 
ceilings. 

6. Regulation W is relaxed so that installment payments 
on automobiles, household appliances, radio and television 
sets, and furniture can be completed in 18 months instead 
of 15 months. Down payments on household appliances 
and radio and television sets are set at 15 per cent instead 
of 25 per cent. 

7. Recontrol of rents in critical areas is permitted, and a 
20 per cent cost increase in residential rents over the June 
30, 1947 level is allowed. 






8. The government’s authority to control production and 
to channel materials is continued with little change. A 
Small Defense Plants Administration is established to assure 
that small business gets a fair share of defense contracts. 

9. All authority contained in the Act expires on June 
30, 1952. 


Customs Simplification Bill 


i. Customs Simplification bill, an important measure 
receiving little publicity is now being considered by the 
House Ways and Means and Senate Finance Committees. 
The bill (H. R. 1535) would simplify the importation of 
goods into the U.S., including many strategic materials 
needed for defense. It would also reduce government costs 
by cutting down red tape. 


Our present customs procedures cause undue expense and 
delay in moving goods from ports of entry to their destina- 
tion. Although there seems to be little opposition to the 
bill, a few chemical companies are critical of one section 
that bases the duty of imports on their export value rather 
than on the U.S. selling price. The retail price of imports 
usually would be higher if duties were based on the selling 
price here. 

Though a nation may lower tariffs to permit goods to 
enter the country, cumbersome customs procedures can 
nullify an advantage brought about by tariff reduction. 
Passage of the customs bill would fortify the U.S. trade 
policy. 





IN MEMORIAM .... . League members who 
knew Mrs. William C. Porter, first president of the 
LWV of New Mexico, will be grieved to hear that she 
passed away in June after a lingering illness. 














* CONGRESSIONAL SPOTLIGHT x 


Rivers and Harbors Appropriations (H. R. 4386): On 
August 15 the Senate (59 yeas to 10 nays) nullified the 20 
per cent cut approved by the House on June 13 by adding 
$124 million to the bill. (See Vorer 7/1/51.) Bill now 
goes to Conference Committee. 

Housing: On August 15 the House by 290 yeas to 80 nays 
adopted the conference report on the Independent Offices 
Appropriations bill, providing for 50,000 public housing 
units to be started in 1951. The Senate adopted the report 
on August 16. The bill now goes to the President. 

U.N. Appropriations (H. R. 4740): On August 13, the 
League sent a letter to members of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee who were considering the House-passed 
State Department Appropriations bill, protesting “the 
drastic cut in the proposed appropriations for the U.N., and 
also the vote to limit the U.S. contribution to any interna- 
tional organization to 33 per cent of the organization’s 
budget.” (See Voter 8/1/51 and Request for Action 
7/31/51.) On August 21, the Committee reported a bill 
restoring almost the entire House cut and liberalizing the 
“33 per cent” provision. 

Tax Bill (H. R. 4473): As we go to press the Senate 
Finance Committee is still working on the tax bill. 

D. C. Home Rule (S. 1976): Introduced by a bipartisan 
group of 22 Senators and reported on August 10. Indica- 
tions are favorable for passage of this compromise measure 
if party leadership will bring the bill to the floor. (See 
Vorzr 8/1/51.) 





Mutual Security Program (H. R. 5113): On August 17, 
the House passed H. R. 5113 (260 yeas to 177 nays) author- 
izing $7,498,750,000 for the Mutual Security Program. This 
represents a cut of $1,001,250,000 from the President’s 
original request of $8.5 billion. The authorization, which 
was recommended to the House by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee includes: 1) $265 million cut in European mili- 
tary aid; 2) $340 million cut in European economic aid (the 
House later cut an additional $350 million); 3) a reduction 
of 90 per cent in aid for the U.N. Korean Reconstruction 
Agency. $48,750,000 in economic aid was added, mainly 
for Jewish refugees. All foreign aid programs are placed 
under a single administrator, and a new agency, the Mutual 
Security Administration, is created. The Senate Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations Committees, meeting in ex- 
ecutive session, are also considering cuts in the program. 
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